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ORM APA wAthas being with the undistrusting confidence I did 
on ber at that moment. 


Second Prize Tale. It is rare that friendships formed thus early 


VW rilten for the Rural Repositerv, by Tlorriet A, Allen c ontinue be pvond Cc hildhood. T he *y are spr ing 
MARY WARREN. flowers, that bloom in our path, are supplanted 
* A thing of feelings "—WERNER. by others, or wither beneath the summer’s sun. 


‘A good match’—There is no term in our, But when they do, there is a confidence—a 
language L dislike more than this—its obvious’ disinterestedness we seldom feel toward those 
meaning is so foreign to the reality. It is; we meetin alterdays. [It was thus with ours. 
mere prejudice and like most prejudices| Though time brought changes to the person 
founded on association, that mysterious chain |and prospects of each, it brought none to our 
which connects scenes the most various and hearts. 
objects the most unlike. ‘his term, so often} Mary Warren seemed formed of nature’s 
used and so little understood, ever brings to porcelain; yet few would have called her beau- 
my wind the sweet form and the sad fate of tiful. Hers was not the beauty to arrest the 
Mary Warren. We were friends—yes, truly passing eye by its splendor, or attract admira- 
friends—for it was before the period of life; tion by its sprightliness. Like the lowly pink 
friendships are formed from motives of of her little garden, you might pass her by, 


when 
among far more common, though gayer flowers; 


interest, and before the period too when envy, 
rivalry and deception—those serpent-like in- yet when you did perceive her, you wondered 
truders, steal in upon the Eden of social union that her modest loveliness had escaped your 
and mar with their secret whispers the last—the eye. She was one of those beings we seldom 
only Paradise on earth. How deeply is her meet and seldom forget—one of those,. that by 
form impressed on my memory. [ see her a melancholy association ever reminds me of 
now as she looked the first day she joined our consumption. In hee heart, Love, Friendship 
school, when a mere child. Her light brown and Religion dwelt with the purity of Hleaven— 
han parted so smoothly on her forehead, her like rainbow hues, blended yet distinet aud 
blue eyes bent constantly on her book-—-more seemingly saminale sd with any darker shades 
from timidity than love of study—the pli un. of earthly passion, She looked on the earth— 
pink gingham frock and white sun-bonnet she she saw that it was good and she loved every 
wore, ‘naking her the very picture of neatness thing that belonged tot. Nota bird breathed 
and innocence. She was a stranger in the his notes on her ear anheeded,—not a flowe: 
school and Eshall never forget her countenance, bloomed unnoticed tn her path, for her 
s, luring recess, she timidly joined my side shad communion with eve y sweet sounth and 
sul placed her h ind i inmine. Vheexpression every fair sight in cre ation. Inthe solitude 
of her eye was so full of innocent eloquence, of Nature there was a sympathy with her deep 
there was something so confiding in this trifling and quiet feelings, and how often when the 


, that Lloved her from that moment. Often, hearts of re his. ihe r companions were bouna- 
° hands raling in fluaere ‘ of prions. 


spirit 


when my cliale lish Imaginatie th has wande red te benenth 

. “gag: , 
to the realms of the blest, has it picture “ladand their merrime pete sting forth en tie light teolie 
all would take me by the hand, like/and the reckless,merry fangh, til the weods and 


where 

Mary, and where L should feel toward all, that hills echoed back the sound, have £ found her 
“nmediate affection L then did to her. And! withdrawn trom amony them, ia some lonely 
oi! how often in later years have [ wished|spot, gazing into the depths of the passing 
that T could cast aside the warnings of suspl istream and listening tothe en hinge melody of 
“1ny Fxpe rience, and the cold he arted re asON- “pi nye tril hie teat ti inverts d ‘A ith t cS W ate rs 


s of Philosophy, and once more look on any and her v: eyo spoke poetry, This was 
’ - ° - * * 








oS 


ever her happiness, and she sought these | tion-—and that moment of passionate parting 


scenes—not as the gloomy misanthrope Hiesicame like the tempest, awakening all, and 


from his hated kind, to nurse mn solitude his |blasting the opening flowers of hope. thers 


wrath against human frailty; but as one gazes | was disappoimted love, butit had not that bitter 
on the countenance of an infant—to behold | repining—that humiliating sorrow, which cor 

how fair is nature in her mnocence, ere the; rodes the heart whose best affectiens have 
hand of cultivation has made, or marred a sin- been sported with, made the amusement of a 
cle beauty. ‘Theretirement of ahome situated brief hour and then reyec ted as worthless. 
in one of the loveliest spots Lever knew, gave Their parting had been in a degree voluntary 
birth to a thousand enthusiastic dreams; books,| She knew that his love had been sincere, and 
selected more from a refined, romantic taste, there was a pleasure in knowing this, that soft 

than a cool judging reason, fostered the illusions, ened the anguish of separation. Still—stll, 
and her imagination dwelt on them till they they had loved—tiey had anticipated-—they had 
became realities and she a pure, though fond parted, and though the tempest was past, de- 
enthusiast ;—with as little true knowledge of | spondency still hung hke a lingering cloud over 
this every day world of ours, as an inhabitant: 


of the stars she adored, and as little fitted to) panions to her were now doubly dear-—his 


live mit, as the exotic of the tropics to bear | presence had consecrated them—and im them, | 


the cold stormsof the North. 


‘Time passed on, and it would have been | in the undisturbed luxury of tender recolle: 
strange indeed, ifa heart like hers had not found | tions—to dwell upon each treasured word of 
an object more worthy its affection than inan-|love and kindness 


to live for awhile in the 
imate creation. et did 


and her love for! dreams of memory and wake from them to 
Wentworth Eldridge was the same deep,) weep over the fond illusion. But the sorrow 
chaste affection she had hitherto lavished on which can find sympathy and relief im the 
the world at large, now concentrated on one, beautiful things of creation, is not the sorrow 
object. He was calculated to make an im-' which burns in the heart, a living fire, wither- 
pression on auind like hers. A student at ing joy and consuming life. Hers was that 
the neighbouring Theological Seminary at An-| which tears quench and time soothes, till by 
dover—pleasing, amiable and talented —and degrees it ceases to be ever present aud ts 
preparing to leave home, triends and kindred,| numbered with the past. Memory blends 1¢ 
aud devote his education and talents to spread-| with the shades of previous happiness and it 


ing glad tidings of Religion in the wilderness stands no longer alone in its vivid darkness— 

of the west. He proffered her bis hand, his but becomes a mingled light and shadow, melt- 

heart—but a home wherever a guiding Provi-, ing insensibility into each other, till both 
Lo] Cae - ’ 

dence should direct—a resting place among | 6 Hopes and sorrows seem, 

the wild natives of the forest. Dut to} But as the moonlight pictures ofa dream. 

her parents and the thousand ties that bound This is nota change to be wrought by amoment. 


. . . ’ . . . - : ° —_ . 
her to her childhood’s home urged her to re-| Seek quick forgettulnessin the splendid amuse 
main and should she leave all these for a ments of the world—in the accumulated treas 
ire and strange land '—*A wilderness ures of knowledge—ask it of the beings of 
sd ore . > , ~Ps . . ° - : > 
and thee,” we re the words she would have spo- earth, or like Mantred, of the spirits of air, and 
ken, but friends, cool, considerate friends, in- | your search is fruitless as the visionary alehy- 
terposed, With no treasure but his education, mist; but trust to time, and the changing ele 
no ambition but to serve the good 


. cause to ments of mind soon bestow what you so vainly 
which he had pledged himself, no hope of sought. She sought it not—but erea few months 
worldly reward or applause, he had few re- had passed [ saw inher placid eye, that the very 
commendations in their eyes. It was not ‘a indulgence of grief had blunted its keenness, 
‘ . 9 Ty ah ’ . »Y roOaAEG ‘ > - 
good match.” They counselled, the y reasoned, and that time had already began its healing 
$ the foible of | work. 
her character: ~—she saw him depart alone and | 
forever! Forever! 


they entreated—passiveness wa 


At this period, circumstances forced me to 
how much agony does leave her. A twelve mouth passed before f 
that one word add to the parting hour of those | returned. My first inquiries were for her, and 
who love. It is the kneil of departed happi-|L learned that she was married to one of the 
ness— the word that brings to death its most) wealthiest and most respectable young men 
poignant pang, and to young life its bitterest!in the county—* well and happily. ILow 
anguish. Let there but be a period to meet strangely did those words strike my ear! ‘The 
agaia—however distant it may be—that mo-|romance of her own character had doubtless 


ment becomes iu definite something to which | influenced my opinion, for L always looked on 
to look forward—a guiding star to ‘ 


) . . *. . . 

Thiet “tee elt hope. herasa creature of finer clay and holier feelings 

4 iforever,is the ‘gloomy midnight ofdespair,’ than the rest of the world, and that she could 
y ich has wrecked many a fair bark, and much have married Marcus Porter seemed impossible. 
. " four a Mary. Wentworth Eldridge | She could not love him—and had she, the child 
wie ne t ie > ° *?} > . ‘ or ’ 

| we : — — existence, wv hat the rising of purity, entered the holy bonds of matrimony 
Sutlh 6 to : crag ape otoa Calin Stine itor his we alth ' At that mvcrne nt, I would have 
me i) ~~. r| } | I « ‘ , 

perhing—-the byut that was life and anima iclassed the whole world uuder one head and 


jaan = | 
her. ‘The scenes that had ever been as com- | 


alone—but not lonely —wasitarelieltoindulge | 
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exclaimed, ¢ there is not one among this mass 
of animated clay that is not ruled by the dross 
eathered from the same earth from which he 
springs and to which he returns ! 

had known Marcus Porter from my child- 
hood, as one of those ev ery day persons exactly |< 
fitted by mind and education, to guide his bar k 
peac eably through this tumultuous ocean of life. | 
Hlonest to the very letter of the law, rigidly | 
strict with regard to morals—-when they inter- 
fered not with his more worldly interests—too 
prudent in conduct, to afford calumny even a 
fastening, whereby to we 


the gales of passion, his course had been as | 
direct and steady as the passage of a canal} 


boat. He excited no man’s envy by his supe- 


rior talents or acquirements ; ; he called noman.t 


master; he flattered no man for popularity; 


he gained his wealth by means which the anual 


scrupulous could not censure, and he preserved 
it by an economy equally removed from liberal 
extravagance and miserly niggardness. With- 
out one shining virtue, or one startling vice, 
he was, at thirty five, a man whom all as by 
universal consent agreed in commending. At 
this age, as hisaffairs began to assume a settled 
good appearance and his comforts to increase 
around him, he looked about for the first time 
in his lile to obtain the crown of Solomon, ‘a 
virtuous woman. ‘The fear of being governed 
or in any way ‘managed’ by a wife, made him 
turn from many atively form and sparkling 
eye, as too spirited, till at last Mary with her 


quiet, unassuming manners fixed his attention. 


Alter due consideration of the subject in all 
its various bearings he offered her his hand. 
Love or even esteem he did not excite; nor 
did he particularly ask it. Ile made her 

proposal and if she accepted it, it was well, if 
not—it was well. Unimpassioned respect was 
the mostshe could feel for him, and her feelings 
revolted at the thought of untting herself for- 
ever toone so dillerent from the ideal perfec- 
tion of her fancy. But again the passiveness 
of her disposition yielded to the urgent wishes 
of friends; she could object to nothing in his 
character and she consented, as too, too many 
have done, because friends and the world pro- 
nounced it a good match. “They see the gay 
uniting with the yloomy, the widdy with the 
grave, virtue with vice, and age with youth, 
asl they pronounce it, at once. an unsuitable 
connection. But can the world look through 
these seeming discrepanc es and trace the secr “et 


bonds of sympathy, which link one heart to 


another? No! itis an intelligence between 
them, and them only. We see its power, as 
we do that in Nature, every where evident, | 
et every where mysterious—acknowledged | 
by all, ye t by all undefinable. 
there one connecting bond of sympathy between 
them? He valued the rain and the sunshine 
as it fostered his grain and ripened his trutts. 
Nhe tempest rose in the west and if his crops] « 
remained uninjured itsank im the east, without! 


ave her web of wiles ;. 
too coul ‘and considerate to be blown about by 


And where was! 


raising a single emotion in his bosom. The 
singing of the birds, that boded no. change in 
the weather, was totally unheeded, and the 
beauty of any scene was in exaet proportion to 
its utility. Such was what the world called 
agood match” fn their view she had married 
well, therefure happily. ‘They knew her not ; 
‘but to me it seemed Milton's Ll Peuseroso be- 
side an Agricultural Address. 

She had removed to his paternal dwelling, a 
few miles from our vill: ize, and L was goon | on 
my way thither, Ihave ever thought, and why 
not with reason? that the appearance of a 
man’s dwelling discovers the cardinal traits of 
his character, and never was i more firmly 
convinced of the truth of my theory than while 
approaching the plain, prim built house, with 





us sedate yellow front and red porch, its rail- 
fenced garden and its two barns standing out 
in bold relief, flanked by out-houses of every 
size and description, { contrasted it with hee 
former home, hung like a bird-cage in the midst 
of trees and shrubber y, its garde sn displaying, 
even in its plainest part, the hand of taste. 
Abundant wealth and substantial comtort 
looked forth fromevery thing round the one— 
usefulness and the most sé srupulous order was 
the evidentand only objectin its arrangement— 
while in the other, taste had so mingled use 
,withornament, that without the least pretension 


, to opulence, it spoke at once refinement and 


elegance. I could not help comparing each to 
the different characters of the dwellers, and 
wondering which, in truth, had the greatest 
share of happiness, the beings of romance or 
reatity—those of exquisite sensibilities, who 
enjoy the pleasures and feel the sorrows of 
life to the the most acute degree, or those 
whom joy cannot elevate, nor sorrow depress, 
beyond a certain degree of cool and placid 
equanimity. Kre | had decided, our chaise 
Was at the door, and how quickly feeling puts 
reasoning to flight. LP then thou oht that for 
the bliss of that warm-hearted meeting with 
Mary, would i willingly bear its corresponding 
portion of pain. 

She showed me her household establishment 
and pointed out all the comforts with which 
it abounded. ‘Phe orchard, the fields, and the 
garden, rich with the ripened fruit and grain, 
were all subjects of commendation. OF her 
husband she spoke with respect and kindness, 
and seemed to interest herself in the cares of 


hee house, with a cheerful contentment, that 
might have made @ passing observer believe 


her happy. But to the scrutinizing glance of 
friendship there was something, no efturt could 
hide, an expression of we ALIeSS in her eye, 
that spoke too plainly of a sickening heart. 
Her efforts to conceal it from me forbade my 
spe aking, and there was a kind of restraint, 
which was painful to both, but which neither 
could break through, ‘Dill, as she was one day 
explaming some intended alteration in the gar- 
den, bere ye rested on arose tree »she had trans- 
ph ited from herown now leafless and withered 
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‘My poor rose tree,’ she exclaimed, ‘ when 
I took it from its shady nook, last spring, it 
was green and budding in all its beauty, and 
now it will never bloom again-—a change ol 
soil has ill suited either of us. Hereyes, filled 
with tears, met mine, and casting herself on 
my bosom, she wept with the unrestrained 
sorrow of a breaking heart. The restraint she 
had, from a sense of her sacred duty as a wife, 
imposed on herself, was at an eud, and ith afl 
the soul uniting confidence of our early inter- 
course did she give vent to the feelings she 
had hitherto endeavoured to smuther and con- 
ceal. She had looked on the world, colored 
by her own imagination, as an admiring child 
views the scene in its air blown bubble, reflected 
in a thousand lovely tints ; the bubble burst 
and the objects stood around her in their own 
ylain reality. ‘Vhe earth still was beautiful to 
in, but the few months since her marriage had 
shown herhow great was the contrast it formed 
with those who inhabited it—-the selfish, the 
cold hearted, the calculating—and she felt 
like one awakening from a dream of Arcadia 
in a Siberian climate. ‘There are, to whom 


such a climate is congenial, bat Mary was not) 


one ofthem. Stull could she have turned from 
the bleak coldness of all around, to the cheer- 
ing ray of love, all had been well. But oh! 
Sympathy !—without thee what ts Love ?—a 
heavenly name for an earthly passion—aad 
without thee, what is wedded life P—a scene of 
gloomy clouds and wearying cares, a boudage 


Was it this prophetic vision that dictated these 
lew lines [ found written, a few days after, 
bearing the date of that evening, or was it 
merely the consciousness of ebbing lite :—f 
know not. The trembiing of the hand that 
traced the lines was evident, and betrayed both 
the progress of disease aud the agitation of 
mina. 
Now autumn’s faded mantle 
Is cast o'er carth and tree, 
And smiling summer’s beauty 
Is fading silently. 
I would not weep— but there’s a voice 
In nature's sad decay, 
That boding whispers to mine ear 
* Thou too wilt pass away.’ 
It sighs through every leafless tree — 
It comes in each wild blast— 
It speaks from every dying flower, 
* Thy spring—thy life is past. 
] see it in my wasting fori 
And read it on my brow — 





| 


I fee} upon my sinking heart 
| Death’s icy chill c’on now, 


A shadow y form seems following me, 
With silent, stealthy tread, 


Pointing with pale and withered band 
To earth, my destined bed. 

The pleasant earth !—I would not mourn 
Nor murmur at my lot, 

But oh! 


And be so soon forgot! 


to pass $0 S008 AWA y _ 


The birds I've loved so well wil! sing, 
Phe new sprung grass will wave, 
s ’ 
And spring's sweet fowers will bloom again 
: : 
O’er my forgotten grave. 





that degrades every higher feeling of the soul. 
Thou art the light and the consolation, the 
spark which kindles the purest flame in the 
human bosom, Of this there was nothing in 
their union and I soon saw that 
* The vile daily drop on drop, which wears 
The soul out, like the stone, with petty cares,’ 

had beganits work. Theexcitementofmeeting | 
passed away and with it the energy of feeling | 
which had ever so strikingly characterized her. 
LiStless and weary, she seemed to wait the, 
coming of the destroyer, and her pale brow and | 
the fitful hue of her cheek told that his hand | 
had already marked her for his own. What 
was once pensiveness had deepened into mel- 
ancholy, sad—silent—and settled ; that twi-! 
light shade which £ ever look on as the sure} 
precurser of night. ‘Though her health was so) 
evidently declining she spoke not of it, and I) 
sometimes thought she perceived it not. 

It was one evening ingJate autumn. The | 


How true was her prophecy, a new raised 
stone to her memory, in our village church -yard, 
can tell. 


From the Diary of a late London Physician 
A SLIGHT COLD. 

Consider ‘a slight cold’ to be in the nature 
of a chill, caught by a sudden contact with 
your grave : or as occasioned by the damp tin- 
ger of Death laid upon you, asit were to mark 
you for Hos, In passing to the more immediate 
object of his commission. Let this be called 
croaking, and laughed at as such, by those who 
are‘ awearied of the painful round of life, and 
are on the look-out for their dismissal from it ; 
but be learnt off by heart, and remembered as 
having the force and truth of Gospel, by all 
those who would ¢ measure out their span upon 
the earth,’ and are conscious of any constitution 
al flaw or feebleness: who are distinguished by 
any such tendency deathward, as long necks, 








harvest was gathered from the fields around! narrow, chicken chests—very fair complex- 
us, the last leaves were trembling on the | ions—requisite sympathy with atmospheric 
branches above us, or circling slowly and silent-| variations ; or, in short, exhibit any symptoms 
ly to the ground at the slightest breath of air.}of an asthmatic or consumptive character, 1 
It was Mary’s favorite season and she gazed | they CHOOSE TO NEGLECT A SLIGHT COLD. 
on the scene with an earnestness and expres-| Let not those complain of being bitten by a 
sion of intense feelings, that forcibly reminded reptile, which they have cherished to maturity 
me of her early days. in their very bosoms, when they might have 
I have sometimes fancied that in such mo-| crushed it in the egg! Now, if we cal ‘a slight 
mentsot excitement,the spiritean look into futu-| cold? the ego, and pleurisy— inflammation of 
r.ty and there in its dim-written, yet indelible|the lungs—asthmas consumption, the vene- 
characters, trace out the line of its destiny.' mous reptile—the matter will be no more than 
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correctly figured. There are many ways injin) your own mind instantly compare te 
which this‘ egy? may be deposited and hatched. | that of ; 
Going suddenly, shehtly clad, from a heated * Mars 
into a cold atmosphere, especially if you can! was capable of an expression of the most win- 
contrive to be in a state of perspiration ; sit-[ning and soul-subduing tenderness. Much 
ting or standing in a draught, however slight :! more might Tsay in his praise, and (ruly-—bat 
itis the breath of Death, reader, and Jaden with | that [ have a melancholy end in view.  Saftice 
the vapours of the grave! Lying in damp it to add, that wherever he moved, he seemed 
beds—tor there his cold arms shall embrace! the sun of the social circle, gazed on by many 
you ; continuing in wet clothing, and neglect-| a soft, starlike eye, with trembling rapture—-the 


to threaten and command,’ 


ing wet feet—these and a hundred others, are’ 


sume of the ways in which you may slowly, 
imperceptibly, but surely cherish the creature, 
that shall at last creep inextricably inwards, 
and lie coiled about your very lungs. Once 


more, again—again—again—l would say, at- 


tend to this, all ye who think it asmall matter 
to—neglect a slight cold! 

So many paintaul—I may say dreadful illus- 
trations of the truth of the above remarks, are 
strewn over the pages of my Diary, that [ scarce 
know which of them to select. “he following 
melancholy * instance’ will, I hope, prove as 
impressive, as L think it is interesting. 

Captain C had served in the peninsular 
campaigns with distinguished merit ; and on 
the return of the British army sold out, and 
determined to enjoy in private life an ample 
fortune bequeathed him by a distant relative. 
At the period J am speaking of, he was in his 
twenty-ninth year; and in person one of the 
very finest men L ever saw in my life. 
was an air of ease and frankness about his de- 





meanor, dashed with alittle pensiveness, which | 


captivated every body with whom he con- 
versed—but the’ ladies especially. It seemed 
the natural effect produced ona bold but feel- 
ing heart by frequent scenes of sorrow. Is not 
such a one formed to win over the heart of 
woman? Indeed it seemed so—for at the pe- 
riod Tam speaking of, our English Ladies were 


absolutely infatuated about the military ; and) 


aman who had otherwise but little chance had 
only to appear in regimentals to turn the scale 
in lus favor. One would have thought the race 


There. 


envied object of 
* Nods, becks, and wreathed smiles’ 





‘from all that was fair and beautiful ! 
| He could not remain long disengaged. In- 
telligence soon found its way to town of his 
having formed an attachment to Miss Klien . 
a wealthy and beautiful northern heiress, whose 
heart soon surrendered toits skilful assailant. 
Every body was pleased with the match and 
pronounced it suitable in all respects, £ had 
an opportunity of seeing Captain C and 
Miss together at an evening party in Lon- 
don; for the young lady’s family spent the 
season in town, and were, of course, attended 
by the Captain, who took uphis quarters in ——— 
street! A handsome couple they looked ! 
This was nearly twelve months after their 
engagement; and most of the preliminaries 
had been settled on both sides, and the eveut 
was fixed to take place within a fortnight of 
Miss and family’s return to —— shire. 
The last day of their stay in town, they formed 
a large and gay water party, and proceeded up 
the rivera little beyond Richmond, ina beau- 
tiful open boat, belonging to Lord ——,a cousin 
of the Captain’s. It was rather late betore 
‘their returu; and long ere there arrival at 
Westminster stairs, the wind and rain com- 














bined against the party, and assailed them with 


a fury against which their awning formed but 
aninsuflicient protection. Captain C—— had 
taken an var for the last few miles; and as 
they had to pull against a strong tide, his task 
was not a trifling one. When he resigned his 
‘oar, he was in a perfect bath of perspiration ; 





of soldiery was about to become suddenly ex-| but he drew on his coat and resumed the seat 
tinct, for in almost every third marriage that) he formerly occupied beside Miss ——, at the 
took place within two years of the magnificent! back of the boat. ‘The awning unfortunately 
event at Waterloo, whether rich or poor, high| got rent immediately behind where they sat; 
or low, a redcoat was sure to be the principal and what with the splashing of the water on 
performer. Let the reader, then, being ap- his back, and the squally gusts of wind inces- 
prized of this influenza—tor what else was it—/santly burst upon them, Captain C— pot 
set before his imagination the tall commanding) thoroughly wet and chilled. Miss —— grew 
livure of captain C ,» his frank and noble| uneasy about him, but he laughed off her ap- 
bearing—his excellent family—his fortune, up-| prehensions, assured her that they were ground- 
wards of four thousand a year—and calculate |less, and that he was ‘ too old a soldier’ to 
the chances in his favour! L met him several/ suffer from such a trifling thing as a little 
times in private society during his stay in town, | ‘wind and wet.’ On their leaving the buat, be 
and have his image vividly in my eye, as he | insisted on accompanying them home to —— 
. Hewore square, and stayed there upwards of an hour, 
them about their depar- 
While there, he took a 








appeared inthe last evening we met | 
a blue coat, white waistcoat, and an ample|basily conversing with 
black neck-kerchief. His hatr was very light, | ture on the morrow. 
and disposed with natural grace over a remark-| glass or two of wine, but did not change his 
ably fine forehead, the left corner of which bore| clothes. 

the mark of a slight sabre-cut.—His eye, bright On returning to his lodgings, he was too bu- 
and hazel—clear and full—which you wonld!sily and pleasantly occupied with thoughts 
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abeut his approaching nuptials, to advert to ‘The opposite party had, at this time a majority 
the necessity of using more precautionsagainst {in the senate, and, in Mr. Jay, as governor, 
cold, befor e retiring to bed. He sat down in i they possessed a most respectable ane secidest 
his dressing-room, without ordering a fire to|execative officer. Mr. Clinton was chosen a 
to be lit, and wrote two or three letters ; after | member of the council of appointment, between 
which he got into bed. Now, how easy would) whom and the governor, a violent dispute arose 
ithave been for Captain C toobviate any [respecting the exclusive night of nomination, 
possible ill consequences, by simply ringing for | which, while it lasted, suspended all appoint. 
warm water to put his feet in, and a basin of|ments. Onthe 26th of February, the governay 
yruel, or posset ? He did not do either of these, | represented the conduct of the council to the 
however ; thinkingit would be time enough to | assembly, and on the 17th of March, this repre- 
‘cry out when he was hurt.” In the morning | séntation was followed bya longargumentative 
he rose, and, though a little indisposed, imme- answer, written by Mr. Clinton. Lhe subject 
diately after breakfast drove to Square, being left to the state convention which regu- 
to see off his lady and the famity ; for it had lated the number of legislators, that body pro- 
been arranged that he shou!d remain behind a nounced, on this much controverted point, in 
day or two, inorder te complete a few purchases favour of the council, On the 9th of February 
of jewelry, &c. &e., and then follow the party 1802, Mr. Clinton was appointed a senator of 
to shire. He rode on horseback beside |the United States, in the place of general Arm- 
their travelling carriage afew miles outof town ; | strong, who had resigned, and, on the 23d of 
and then took bis leave and returned. On his | the same month, he took his seat in the senate, of 
way home he called at my house, but finding | which he continued an active member until 
we out, left his card, with a request that 1| October 1805, when he retired, having been 
would comeandsee him in theevening. About chosen mayor of the city of New-York. “Phe 
seven o’clock | was with him. 1 found him in journals of the senate bear evidence of his 
his dressing-gown, in an easy-chair, drinking | attention to his oflical duties. “The part he took 
coffee. He looked rather dejected, and spoke |in the debate op the proposition of Mr, Ross to 
in a desponding tone, Ile complained of the | seize New Orleans,served greatly,todistinguish 
symptoms of catarrh ; and detailed to me the jhim. In April 1805, having been sent again to 
account which | have just laid before the reader. | the Senate of New- York, he brought forward in 
1 remonstrated with him on his last night’s|that body a plan for the defence of that city, 
inprudence. jwhich was adopted, and appropriations voted 
(Concluded in our next.) |to carry it into execution. He continued to 

|preside over the police of New-York until the 
WOE RA EN 'Oth of March 1807, when he was succeeded 
—=las mayor by colonel Willet. In 1808, Mr. 

DE WITT CLINTON, Clinton was again appointed mayor of New 

De Witt Clinton, the illustrious subject of York. On the 15th of March 1810, he was 
this brief biography, who was the third son of appointed together with Gouverneur Morris, 
General James Clinton, was born in the year | Stephen Van Rensselaer, William North, 
1769, at the family residence, in Orange County, |‘Thomas Eddy, Simeon De Witt, and Peter B. 
in the state of New-York. After attending to| Porter, a commissioner, to report on the im 
the first rudiments of education, he entered a|provement of the internal navigation of the 

grammar school, taught by the Rev. John Moffat, state. 

a Presbyterian clergyman, from which he was | 
transferred, in 1782, toa distinguished academy 
at Kingston, conducted by Mr. John Addison. | 
He commenced the study of the law, in 1786, 
with Samuel Jones, Esq.a celebrated counsellor, 
second to none of his profession for profound 
and extensive knowledge. In the spring of 
1797, Mr.C. was elected a member of assembly 
for the city of New-York, without opposition. 
During this session, Robert R. Livingston was 
proposed as governor, in opposition to John Jay, 
and Mr. Clinton wrote the address to the elect- 














At the next session, the board of com 
missioners made their first report, and a law 
was passed, ‘To provide for the internal 
navigation of the state.’ In 1811, Mr. Clinton 
was chosea mayor of New-York, having been 
superceded the preceding year, in Consequence 
of a change of partyin the city ‘This oflice he 
continued to hold, by annual appointment, until 
1815. In 1811, he was also chosen lieutenant 
governor of the State of New-York : and in, 
the following year, was recommended as a 
candidate for the office of President of the 
Mr. United States, by the unanimous voice of the 
ors in favour of the former gentleman.—Mr.j republican members of the state of New-York. 
Jay, however, succeeded in his election. Mr.!On the 25th of March 1817, he was nominated 
Clinton was at this period chosen a member of |for the office of governor of the state of New- 
the senate for four years; and, in that body,| York by a vast majority of a convention of the 
had the pleasure to meet as members, his old state ;~ and that state, which had never been 
preceptors, Addison and Jones. In the spring!before without its divisions and party feuds, 
ot 1800, the current of public opinion w as 
turned in favour of the political party to which 
Mr. Clinton was attached, and they succeeded, 
at the election of that year by a large majority. 





now exhibited the strange and gratifying spec- 
tacle of the election of a chief macistrate, 
without tumult and irritation, and it might be 
added, almost without opposition. ‘To Mi 
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Peay his approaching nuptials, to advert to 
the necessity of using more Drecautipne aeosinns 
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Clinton, more than toany ether medividual, does 8 Sane — 
New-York owe her loug line of canals, and the Rrates CHa Hoywss 

ast 4 veme lation and wei aa 

va mpro cm nt of popu stion and wealth Good Reerniting.—A serjeant who was re- 
which they have introduced. When he pro- ; 


vf . ey 7 res }cruiting in Leicestershire, told his captain he 
posed the measure, thousands started from if ‘had © thi , ,  icadagg neg 
with fear and distr ust, as the rash proposition | said e ‘ _— et vi on ary & rae ee ' teh 
vf one whe had not we “ighed the consequences | > a wen ie gage ~ ete ot ee 
andl coats hen acheetan «4 Deas anges ast |! * rephes the serjeant, ‘and youll find him 
expense of the undertaking,’ said Mr. C linton| Y°rY useful e we have Npitster two sheep- 
to the Legislature, ‘but I know also the prac-| stealers in the company, before him. 
tieability of the measure, and the benefit which Fis] Coll —, ‘ 
it is certain to confer on the state: and |! inking for qe. ae ‘ Ati 
pledge my political hopes on the success of! |Sing, believe me sir,’ was the reply ofa sles. 
the measure. T amcontent to rise or fall with’ lady to the repeated requests of an empiy top. 
: ‘Lam rather melined to believe, madam,’ re- 
its progress” —Notwithstanding the success of lhe k. « that 7: 
the canal scheme, and the floods of wealth and ‘a ‘li et < ~— = ieee naniee 
population which it poured along its whole| yy poser ao ep: ~~ Yon npr os 
chain, Mr. Clinton experience “lb the usual elfec ts| me ee Oe ee ee we ee ee ee 
of party proscription, and after leaving the| A Hard Heart.—\ am afvaid of the lightning, 
ce —. chaic, ne sha oni ceoNa mnoved from) mur mured a pretty woman during a thunder- 
os as “ Canal Commissioner.’ : istorm, ‘well you may,’ sighed a despairing 
we general election in November, 1 824,| | 0 Nala eomaticaae | vel? > 
the same year that he was removed from the| eh eee gen eres ae Sees 
= th one of x cue ae An Irishman whe had blistered lis fingers 
Young, Require, by an overwhelunitir tmaborit by endeavoring to draw on a new pair of boots, 
| y ig majority | 4s tained, ‘By st. Patrick, Ebelave FE shalt 
of sivteen thousand votes. ‘This distinguished we at i] si i Ril at 19 
mark of approbation, evinced the high estimate) niver get ew on untt f wear ‘ema day or two 
ot his character. | 3 
In October, 1825, the canal was completed | RURAL HREROSLTORX. 
when a great state jubile etook place. ‘Lhec on-) 
summation of the most maguificent and glorious. 
enterprise of the age, had finally arrived. The) The Plate.—We have beeu disappointed in not re- 
peals of cannon was heard from Erie’s shores | ceiving a sufficient number ot plates, im thie ior this 
to the Atlantic ocean. jnumber, ry tosupply allour subscribers; but shallendea vous 
On the 19th March, 1825, the merchants in, ‘° make up Che Coboecay Hh aus Gant, 
Pearl-street, in the ity of Ne sw- York, * dee History of Peland. ~The ne Harpers of oe 2 - 
tlupresse “l with a sense of the benefits he el | York, have just published a new History of Poland, be 
conferred upon the state,’ prese nted him with) Pletcher, containing au elegant frontispiece-plate of the 
two superb Sinver Vases, asa testimony of brave Kosciusko. 
their gratitude and respect. These vases| ee ee tet ee ee 
were p eae nted by Mr Isai < 8. Hone, with on ™ ae ot hai a ‘ Ties irae aia 
address in behalf of the committee, to which amg : 2 
Me. Clinton made an appropriate reply. | markable murder, committed by a very remarkable man.” 
In February, 1825, shortly afterJohn Quincy | —— 
Adams was ‘elected president of the United) LETTERS CONTAINING REMITTANCES, 
States, Mr. Clinton was tendered the dignified | ecerred at Hes oe se ae Ssoeuher en. for the Eighth 
and honourable appointment of American Am-, ga. r Whitney, ) : 


Albany, S10 EE. ©. Root, Dalten, Ms. %1;:8 
' sothel, Vt. 1: N. Andrus, New-York, 81: E. Wie 
hassador to the Court of St. James. This) Cemmimnes Bethel, Vt Sl oa w- kore, © Wier 














SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1851, 








mm) Ouy country, Says, ‘the plot is taken from a@ very 


. Newburg vhs. SI: R. Young, Rhinebeck, N.Y. SL, T Bills, Hartland, 

fl; atter ing otter he dec line ad. a. WV. me: NG Apman, So, P. R. Livingston and D. Van Debogart, 

At t} xt rhe tion m Novembe 1, TRS Livingston, each St: BE U. Barnard, New-York, SL; R. Rapelye, 
At w ne erec : ’ Fishkill, N.Y. S12: JS. Chadwick, Egremont, Ms. 31; J. E. Clark, 
NI r. Clinton was ayain c lecte “<l yovernor, Over, Spr ngville, N.Y #2; 8. W.'! wey» , Colhersvile, N.Y. 81; back 


: , . enson ac Weller, Cadiz, N.Y rt . B. Grit a, Little Falle,N. Y.&4 
William B. Rochester, and continued in that) yy Sirouz, Alesander, N.Y. ' 


office until his death. daca 


Mr. Clinton’s personal appearance was dig P SUMMARY. | 
At Springfield there is a large card Fuetery in part working by 
nified and commanding. His form was large dog power. The dogs tread the whee! with pleasare. They wre 
‘ avery hour he wom roplovyed earn locent per week 
and well proportioned—his height above the . eved every bout Bence ving remployed eur ‘ 
middle size 3—his countenance Was highly eX- The Olio canalis navigable for a distance ot ahundred ned nit aty 
miles from Cleaveland, whieb is situated at rts outlet on Lake Finn 
re Isinglass dissolved ta pure alcohol at boring heat has been found 
e died at All Any 9 in his dw elling- house, in Kogiand to be a must excelleat varnish for water-color pamtings 
2 ire a? ppERer sie 
on es Lith February, 1828, aged 58 years and | MARRIED, — _ 
it months, tn the “full pusse ssion of all his! th Canaan, on the 20h ult. by the Kes Mr. Tay or Mr. Christe 
. her L, Vinitioz, to M branes iunmtten, wl lilaert 
faculties. He left his wife, and Charles, De) v!er’ foe wien 
Witt, George Washington, Frankl, Mary,; Dik D. 
: IF ‘2 ‘ On Saturday the 2 ' ide ‘eM Popham, 
ind Julia Catharine Clinton, children of bis] 0m eae ay ee oiler, Eon. oun of the Re. David Buller, Rectes 


first wile, surviving lim. | 
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Though small the fount where they begin, 
They form—'tis thought in many a sonnet; 
A flood 
Butoh! 
Then give me tears—oh ! hide not one ; 
The best aflections are but flowers, 
That frinot beneath the fervid sun. 
And languish once a day for showers. 


to drown our sense of stn; 
love's ark still floats upon it. 
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Second Prize Poem. 
Written for the Kural Repository. 
POLAND. 
The werld—the world arousing shakes 
Its time-worn fetters off; 
The spear-girt despot shrinks and quakes, 
Aud bigots cease to scoff— 
Reeenerate man uplifts his brow, 
Nor longer licks the dust— 
His bblood may flow for freedom now, 
But not for kingly lust! 
Poland, the brave! Thy patriot band 
Did form the fearful rank 
When echoed o’e: thy pleasant land 
Oppression’s palsying ¢ lank. 
With daring heart and steady eye 
They met the crimson strile, 
Preferring death for liberty 
To abjectoness with life '— 
Oh--onward—onward !—-Shrink not yet, 
Pause ye not, nor falter, 
While patriot blood remains to wet 
One social hearth or altar! 
Strike— -for the God of battles gives 
Death to your nervy blow ! 
Strike—while a single foeman lives— 
Strike—till yourselves are low ! 
Fathers !-—arouse and buckle on 
The arms of old ye wore— 
Mothers !—ye've heard war's startling tone, 
be dauntless as before !— 

Sisters !—bind on your brother's swords 
Or weave their funeral pall— 
Maidens 

Hlow patriot lovers fall ! 


'—sing in heroic words 
Pulaski! breathe thy spirit out! 
And Kosciusko come! 
Speak in their victory’s deafening shout, 
Speak in the stirring drum! 
‘hen o'er Sarmatia’s hills the gale 
No slave’s deep curse shall bear, 
But tar o'er spire aud mount and vale 
Shall praises fill the at 
Woiat! 
Where valor burned and fougit— 
Woihye re heauty’s hand the wreathed 
Which knightly honor sought— 
Whose sons tn freedom’s strife had poured 
s hlood free and tast— 


hallthe land where Romarce breathed— 
varlanud 
"hetr heart’ 


Must she beneath a tyrant 
leed at last 


word 
Be doomed to b 

Flow Io Tul 
The image of their God! 

Aud man’s high spirit thus debase 


And mate it with the cle 


hall J yrant lare delace 


eal r ol I yee mi. Wave 
’ 


O'er ever’ land an City 


’ ' , \ ’ 
Pil every clime hath learned to 


Vy antheme, Liberts 
From the Monthly M ' 
A MOORISH MELODY) 
om “lee me not unmeaning s P 
"hous y cloudsimay fy hefor 
| Sarr ’ ‘ ls 


Yet peril lurks in every gem— 

For tears are worse than swords in slaughter ; 
And mauis still subdued by them, 

As humming-birds are shot with wate: 


THE BELL AT SEA. 
BY MKS. HEMANS. 

|} The dangerous inlet called Bell Rock, 

i formerly to be marked ouly bv a Bell, which was so placed as to oe 

frung by the motion of the waves, when the tide rose above the rock 

' A light-house has since been erected there 





on the coast of File, ou 


When the tide’s billowy swell 
Had reached its height, 

Then tolled the Rock's lone Bell, 
Sternly by night. 


Swept the deep sound, 
Making each wild wind’s dirge 


Still more profound, 


! 

| Far over cliff and surge 
| 

| Yet that funeral tone 

{ The sailor bless’d, 

| Steering through darkness on, 
| With fearless breast. 

F’'en so may we, that float 

On life’s wide sea. 
Welcome each charming note, 
| Stern though it be! 





| TUG WEA Se 


Answer tothe puz2z.“s in our last. 
Puzz_Ke 1.—Because he has more to do upon earth 
i than any other person. 
Puzz.LE 11.—Because they are in-attentive. 
NEW PUZZLES. 

I. 
| Lama word of five letters, my 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th, 
form a military command; my Ist, 3d, 4th and Sth, is 
an important article among food; my 2d, 3d, Sth and 
| Ist ave worn by men, women and children ; my 2d, Ist, 
| 3d and 4th, reversed belongs to an instrument of correc 
tion; my whole is much used in the Commandments. 
i. 
Why is a Hudson whaleman like a crying child? 





ff. , TODDARD, 


\ few sets of The Dutchman's Fireside. by Pan line 


aleog pener 


| JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE BY 
| 


| assortment of Coloured Cary 
Paints, Penest 


md Letter Paper, 
» Stationary, &e. 


| ) Visiting Cards 
Penkuive 


| PRINTING INK. 





| \ Stoddard has« just received a large pply o Wonter Nrere 
Ink, which will be sold by the keg at 25 Cr nts per Ib Phe Tok hae 
heen used for the Repository the three last vears. and warran 

}to he equal af not au nor, to any that can be purchased at the 


ime price in Albany or New-Vork 





WANTED, 


A smart, activ ul, sbout loor 16 wear 
ipprentice tothe Printing Be imness QOlne that ha. educate 
UConn COME we mmended will meet with zood oe iran ( 
i 
Vv mmouirme atth ot 
: tt 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


y de yother jay by WILLIAM B.STODDAF: 
byt » N.Y ON {) Onl \R, pera payohlein adve 
r f ’ FIVE DOLLA y 
dl 
| J e will yin 4k ' Titian eagd Index 
i ! ‘ thas ; . 
4 ‘ 4 
’ j ere 











